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[Goethe and Felix Mendelssohn Bartholdy. 

From the German of DR, CARL MENDELSSOHN BAR- 
THOLDY,* 

[Continued from page 74.] 

A few days after the youthful composer's 
first Quartet was performed, and Felix him- 
self, who had played the piano part, had run 
out into the garden, Goethe said to the musi- 
cians who had taken part in it: ‘‘As far as re- 
gards technical skill, a child prodigy in music 
is no such great rarity now-a-days; but what 
this little man is able to do in the way of im- 
provisation and playing at first sight, borders 
upon the wonderful, and I should not have 
thought it possible for one so young.” 

“Yet you heard Mozart play in his seventh 
year, when you were in Frankfort,” said Zel- 
ter. 

‘Yes, answered Goethe, ‘I was at that 
time but twelve years old myself, and was, of 
course, like every one else, astonished at his 
extraordinary skill ; but what your pupil has 
already accomplished, is, when compared to 
Mozart at the same age, as the finished lan- 
guage of a grown man to the lisping of a 
child.” 

The conversation turned to the young artist’s 
talent for composition. The musicians ex- 
pressed the hope, that since Felix produced 
much more original thoughts than Mozart at 
the same age, a more brilliant future might be 
predicted for him. 

‘May it be so!” said Goethe. ‘‘But who 
can tell how a mind will develop itself in the 
future? We have so many times seen the most 
promising talent take a false direction, and de- 
ceive our greatest expectations. In the mean 
time we will trust this young spirit to the in- 
structor, whom good fortune has given him, to 
Zelter.” 

But Zelter would not accept these apprecia- 
tive words: ‘“‘I am very strict with the youth, 
and at the same time that I allow him to work 
in his own free way, I oblige him to pursue the 
most rigorous course of lessons in Counterpoint. 
But how long will it be before he escapes en- 
tirely from his discipline,” he added, ‘‘I can 
in reality teach him nothing more, even now, 
of importance, and once free, his genius will 
take its own peculiar direction.” 

“Yes,” returned Goethe, ‘‘the influence of a 
teacher is, at best, a questionable thing. What- 
ever is greatest and most original in an artist, 
comes from himself. To what teachers are we 
indebted for the immortal creations of Raphael, 
Michel Angelo, Haydn, Mozart, and all the 
greatest masters ?” 

We can see with what freedom from preju- 
dice, and yet with what paternal kindness, the 
poet passed judgment upon the little Berliner. 
He made particular inquiries as to how he was 
brought up in Berlin, and whether he was not 
made too much of, as was so much the fashion 


* Translated for Dwight’s Journal of Music, by HENRY 
WARE. 








with the Berliners. He did not like it that so 
much notice was taken of him in society. He 
did not allow him to attend a concert in Jena, 
which was given by the students, for he was 
no friend to concerts and common music, and 
once when at court a pianoforte player was ex- 
ecuting a long Sonata, he rose and, to the hor- 
ror of the courtiers, exclaimed: ‘‘If this lasts 
three minutes longer I shall give up the 
ghost.” 

During his residence in Weimar Felix played 
much more than usual; often from six to eight 
hours a day. He was listened to by the hered- 
itary Grandduke, the Grand Duchess of Russia, 
and the Princesses, and even had the ‘‘audaci- 
ty” as his mother writes, to improvise before 
the Court, when Hummel also was present. 
His Sonata in G minor was very much praised, 
both by the Grand Duke and by Hummel. 
The grand stewardess of the Duchess began to 
take his likeness, and the ladies made so much 
of him, that Goethe said to Zelter : ‘‘The wo- 
men here are spoiling the young fellow for me.” 
But it happened once when Felix had been 
commanded to appear at a Court concert, that 
he was obliged to wait a long time in the ante- 
chamber of the ‘‘Belveder”; the lackeys would 
not admit the boy, so that at last becoming 
angry and impatient he hurried back to Wei- 
mar instead of playing, and let the Court wait 
for him in vain. For this, he was obliged to 
listen to a paternal admonition from the Herr 
Geheimrath. 

The little Berliner became in a very short 
time the favorite of Goethe’s household. Often 
after sitting down to the piano and weaving 
together ina fantasia such favorite pieces as 
“Treibt der Champagner,” the Songs of Eber- 
wein, the ‘‘Treuen Tod” of Kérner, and the 
Triangelwalzer, which were of course at that 
Philhellemic period called Ipsilantewalzen, he 
would spring up and run playfully about the 
room with the young ladies of the family. 
Once he teased one of the Court ladies witha 
pair of bellows which he found by the fire, 
blowing her hair all about, without making her 
angry. ‘‘If you think me a little Zaches, then 
Doris is Rosabelverde, for it is she who urges 
on my unruly horse,” he writes to his sister 
Fanny in Berlin. 

As it was not possible wholly to escape from 
the poetic atmosphere of Weimar, we find that 
verse-making was one of the chief amusements 
of society ; and Felix vied with the ladies in 
composing the so-called Bouts-rimés, and with 
youthful audacity demanded that Goethe, the 
master, should be the judge of the excellence 
of these doggerel lines. 

Goethe however took pleasure in his bold, 
free behavior; he wished to keep his visitor 
longer, and seriously reproved Zelter when at 
the end of a fortnight he spoke of returning to 
Berlin. 


“Every afternoon,” Felix says, ‘‘Goethe 





opens the Streicher piano ;* with these words: 

Ihave not heard you at all to-day; make a 
little noise for me; and then he would sit down 
beside me, and when I am ready (I generally 
improvise) I ask for a kiss, or else I take one. 
You can have no conception of his goodness 
and kindness, nor of the rich collections of 
minerals, busts, engravings, little statues and 
large pencil drawings which this Pole Star of 
all Poets possesses. I do not find that his fig- 
ure is imposing, for he isn’t much taller than 
papa; yet his bearing, his language, his fame 
are imposing. His voice is tremendous, and he 
can shout like ten thousand warriors. His hair 
is not yet white, his step is firm, his speech 
gentle. Zelter intended to go to Jenaon Tues- 
day and from thence to Leipsic. On Satur- 
day Adele Schopenhauer (the daughter) came 
to see us, and contrary to his custom Goethe 
stayed with us the whole evening. We talked 
about our journey, and Adele determined that 
we should all throw ourselves at Prof. Zelter’s 
feet, and beg him for permission to stay a few 
days longer. He was dragged into the room, 
when Goethe burst out with his thundering 
voice, scolded Prof. Zelter for wanting to take 
us with him to that old nest, commanded him to 
be silent and listen to him without a word in 
reply; that he was to leave us here, go alone 
to Jena, and come back again; and over- 
whelmed him so completely from all sides that 
he was obliged to yield to Goethe’s wishes. 
Now Goethe was stormed by all, they kissed 
his lips and hands, and whoever could not get 
at them, caressed and kissed his shoulders, and 
if he had not been at home, I believe we should 
have accompanied him to his house as the Ro- 
man people did Cicero after his first oration on 
Catiline. Moreover Friiulein Ulrica threw her 
arms around his neck, and as he‘is paying 
court to her (she is very pretty) it had alto- 
gether a very good effect.” 

So it was decided to stay a little longer, to 
go on playing, making verses, and enjoying a 
few more happydays. ‘‘But when Goethe says 
to me: There will be company to-morrow, 
my little man, and then you must play for us! 
Can I say No? Goethe has heard: ‘Ach, wer 
bringt die schénen Tage’ and said to me: It 
is a very pretty song.”’t 

Felix had told the poet how much his sister 
Fanny felt the want of suitable words for 
which she could compose music. One day 
Goethe brought the following verses written 
expressly for her: ‘‘An die Entfernte.” 


«« Wenn ich mir in stiller Seele 
Singe leise Lieder vor : &c.” 


* Day and Year Book: “Owing to the thoughtful care of 
an old friend, Hofrath Rochlitz, we obtained a carefully 
selected piano from Leipsic; and very fortunately, for 
soon after Zelter brought us his wonderful pupil, Felix 
Mendelssohn, whose incredible talent we should never 
have beeu able to test without such excellent mechan- 
ism.” 

t+ Letter to his parents on the 14th of Nov. This song 
of Fanny Mendelssohn’s which was published a short 
time since, must not be confounded with the well-known 
composition of my father’s of a later date, 
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‘Give these to the dear child,” said Goethe 
to Zelter, as he handed him the verses; which, 
however, Fanny, with all her admiration for 
the manuscript, never attempted to set to mu- 
sic. 

It is characteristic that the boy of twelve 
years, with all his reverence for the poet-hero, 
did not suffer himself to be blinded in his 
judgments. Speaking of Gocthe’s enthusiastic 
praise of the Polish pianoforte player Szyman- 
owska, he writes: They place Szymanowska 
above Hummel. They have confounded her 
beautiful face with her playing, which is not 
beautiful ;” and when he was obliged to dine 
with Goethe’s family friend, Riemer, ‘‘he quite 
lost his temper,” and, inall humility, described 
the great lexicographer in the following words: 
‘Dictionary-making has agreed with him. He 
is stout, fat, and his face shines like a prelate’s 
or like the full moon.” Had Goethe heard 
these and similar expressions of his young 
guest, he would have been confirmed anew in 
that opinion of the Berliners, which he had ex- 
pressed to Eckermann : 

‘‘T perceive in many ways, that there exists 
in Berlin a race of men so insolent that delica- 
cy avails nothing with them ; but one must 
come into the world with his eyes wide open, 
and in addition have something coarse about 
him, in order to keep his head above water.” 
On parting he gave his young friend, at des- 
sert, a little red box, in which to Felix’s joyful 
surprise, he found a silver medallion with the 
portrait of the Poet by Borry. 

On the return of the young traveller to Ber- 
lin it seemed as if the impressions that he had 
received and the excitement consequent upon 
his visit had increased in a tenfold degree his 
natural liveliness. ‘‘The first day,” his mother 
writes, ‘the might be compared to a volcano, 
he bubbled over with fun.” On the way Zel- 
ter had cautioned him to speak slowly and dis- 
tinctly, but you can imagine with his lively 
disposition how long he kept that up. Four 
full weeks have grown out of the fourteen 
days absence, sixteen of which passed in 
Goethe's house will certainly never be forgot- 
ten by him. Zelter and Doris could never say 
enough of the impression that he produced in 
Weimar. The approach of Christmas afforded 
Felix an opportunity to bring himself to the 
remembrance of his Weimar friends in a most 
lively manner. At Ottilia’s request, he sent 
his playmates Wolf and Walter a Forest-devil, 
a noisy favorite toy of the Berlin street boys, 
and accompanied the gift with a letter which 
he entitled ‘‘A Waldteufel.” 


“A WALDTEUFEL.”* 





Herewith I send you the Waldteufel. You have 
commanded it,—it must be done. Have the good- 
ness to give it to my dear little playmates as a 
small Christmas present, Yet I would advise you 
to banish this humming devil from in doors, for he 
gives but very little pleasure ; but in the open air, 
at the Berlin Fair, where these noisy things are 
found and heard by the hundred, their racket is 
much more endurable. I wish indeed, from pure 
selfishness, that you were here and could convince 


+ This is now in the possession of her son Sebastian 
Hensel at Grost-Barthen near Kénigsberg, to whom I am 
indebted for the above communication. 

* Communicated by Prof. Nohl, from the original in 
the Royal Library at Carlsruhe. 





yourself of the truth of this. The Fair, lights and 
toys, the squeaking, screeching, humming, the cries, 
the Waldteufel and the children would please Wal- 
ter very much. And if the Herr Kammerrath 
wishes to be tired of the famous Ypsilanti let him 
come to Berlin to the Christmas Fair, where he will 
hear it with and without variations. The pleasure 
in the faces of all, givers as well as receivers, would 
be the best part of it to him. You would like to go 
to the Fair this year, for it is very splendid, and up 
to to-day, the twentieth of December, we have only 
had one degree of cold. 

So far the Berlin Christmas Fair. 

Volti Subito, 

What is all Weimar doing ? 

What a weighty question ! 

My father’s birthday was on thé eleventh of this 
We gave what we could. All our friends 
gave also. But one gift, of course, surprised them 
all. The Herr Geheimrath’s letter came on that 
day. I can hardly flatter myself that he turns his 
head a little of an afternoon as if to look at me; that 
would be too great an honor for my poor efforts, 
and in spite of this kindness I can hardly believe it. 
May I beallowed to remind him of the leaf he 
A thousand remém- 


month. 


promised me for my book ! 
brances to Fraulein Adele.* 

We were all delighted with the witch broom- 
sticks, as if on Christmas eve, if I may be allowed 
to make use of this feeble unpoetic comparison. 

ivery one who comes to see us is obliged to look 
at the musical ladder (to admire it and therefore to 
envy me). Varnhagen saw it to-day, and drew 
back a little; yet in a few days he brought my 
sister one which shall be a companion to yours, It 
is pretty, as is all that he does, but as regards the 
grouping and more particularly the idea, it is far, 
far behind yours. 

Remember me to Herr and Mad. Eberwein. If I 
had ears that could hear as far as Weimar I would 
invite you for midnight. 

May I ask you to remember me to Wolf. 

Yours truly, 
F,. MENDELSSORN. 

Address, To the Right Hon. Frau Kammerrathin 
v. Goethe born v. Pogwisch, at Weimar. With a 
smail package in oil-cloth marked v. G. containing 
playthings. Postage paid. 

He had not long to wait for the promised 
verses. Adele Schopenhauer and Goethe com- 
bined in preparing a pleasant surprise for their 
Berlin friend. Adele, in her pretty fashion, cut 
out of pink paper a winged hobby-horse, 
which bore upon its back a small winged genius 
with a crown upon its head. Beneath this 
Goethe wrote with the most pains-taking callig- 
raphy, the following lines. 


«Wenn iiber die ernste Partitur 
Quer Steckenpfechden reiten, 
Nur zu auf weiter Téne Flur, 
Wirst Manchem Lust bereiten 
Wie Du’s gethan mit Lieb und Gliick, 
Wir wiinschen Dich allesammtzuriick.”’ 
Wiemar, Jan. 20, 1822. GOETHE. 
(To be continued.) 


* Fraulein Adele Schopenhauer possessed ®@ remarka 
ble talent for cutting in paper. She made a Jacob’s lad- 
der for Felix, that is, she cut out of pink paper two mu- 
sical staves on which angels were passing up and down. 
Beneath the ladder were clouds, and still lower downa 
sleeping figure, the face turned upwards towards the lad- 
der. On the reverse were the words: “And Jacob 
dreamed and beheld a ladder set up ou the earth, and 
the top of it reached to Heaven: and angels were ascend- 
ing and descending on it, but the ladder rested always 
on the earth, and the angels who gazed up and down 
were the notes which carried the music up to Heaven.” 
Varnhagen v. Ense, who possesed the same talent as 


Adele, stimulated by the little masterpiece of the Scho- } 


penhauer, cut out, for Fanny Mendelssohn Bartholdy, a 
basket of flowers which was running over with little 
elves. 





The Art of Violin Making. 


(From “THE VIOLIN AND ITS MASTERS,” by J. W. 
VON WASIELEWSKI. Translated from the German for 
this Journal). 

Concluded from page 75. 

What Srraprvarr produced after 1725, that 
is to say from the 80th year of his life, shows 
more and more the weakness of old age. As- 
sisted by his two sons OMoBONO and FRANCESCO, 
as well as by his pupil Caro Brereonzt, he 
was chiefly active during this period in the way 
of direction and instruction. Yet, as we have 
seen, it was only within one year of his death 
that he wholly renounced the calling which he 
had so long pursued with such artistic and en- 
tire devotion. 

Stradivari’s creative genius shines out bright- 
ly once more in the productions of his best pu- 
pil, Joseph Anton GuaRNeERIvs (or Giuseppe 
Guarneri) of Cremona. The name, like that of 
the Amati, extends through several generations. 
The founder of the family was ANDREAS GUAR- 
NERIUS, born in the first half of the 17th cen- 
tury. One of the first scholars of Nicolas 
Amati, his active period lay between the years 
1650 and 1695. He adheres mainly in his works 
to the traditions of his master. 

As the son and pupil of Andreas there fol- 
lows next a JosepH GuARNERIUS, (1690-1730), 
who leans partly on Stradivari, partly on this 
already mentioned namesake, the far more im- 
portant Giuseppe Guarneri. A second son of 
Andreas, named Pierro, whose active period 
is given as from 1690-1725, was settled in Man- 
tua ; in spite of his great industry, his achieve- 
ments were inferior to his brother’s, 

Furthermore, a grandson of Andreas Guar- 
nerius, likewise named Prerro (1724-1740), a 
son of Joseph, appears on the arena of the fam- 
ily activity, whose instruments come near to 
those of his father and teacher. 


At last from a collateral branch of the Guar- 
neri family the head of them all sprang, the 
already repeatedly named GrusEPPE GUARNERI, 
with the singular affix to his name ‘‘del Gest,” 
born on the 8th of June, 1683, died 1745. His 
father, John Baptist, was a brother of An- 
dreas. 

Of this artist, whom many connoisseurs place 
ona level with Stradivari, we have instru- 
ments from the years 1725-1745. In fact some 
of his violins do really rival the best produc- 
tions of the same kind by Stradivari. Indeed 
the exclusive admirers of Guarneri claim for 
him the superiority. This, however, is merely 
a matter of taste. Enough, that both these 
men have achieved what is extraordinary in 
their sphere. Yet an advantage of the teach- 
er over the scholar must be recognized in one 
respect at least. Admirably moulded as the 
best Guarneris are, stilt there is not seldom a 
lack of perfect finish in the work. Their vol- 
ume of tone, as a general thing, is obviously 
broader and, for the player especially, more 
striking than that of the Stradivari violins. 
But as a rule it has not the same concentrated 
and intense quality. Moreover, with all its 
nobility, it has not quite the spiritualized char- 
acter of the Stradivaritone. Guarneri adopted 
the flat arch of his teacher; but in many less 
important relations of form he is essentially 
distinct from him. Romantic things are told 
about Guarneri’s life, but they are not well 
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vouched for. But of the reports handed down 
to us by oral tradition so much is clear ; that 
he led an unsettled life full of embarrassments ; 
he seems to have been one of those wayward 
geniuses, without character or self-control, 
who, given up to their passions, resist with all 
their might the happier shapings of destiny. 
And this has been given as the explanation of 
the often negligent, though eminently skilful 
work, by which the greater number of his in- 
struments are characterized. One of the finest 
specimens, formerly the favorite violin of Pa- 
ganini, which that epoch-making virtuoso play- 
fully called ‘this Canon,” is kept under lock 
and key, in accordance with a provision in his 
will, in the Palazzo municipale at Genoa. That 
too, like many Stradivari instruments, is lost 
forever to the practical art of violin-playing 
through an act of personal vanity. 

With Joseph Guarneri closes the splendid 
epoch of the Italian violin makers. And now 
follows a considerable number of partly very 
clever men, the active imitators of their prede- 
cessors, but who only pass for second rate and 
third rate makers. The most notable among 
them are: Alexander Garanus in Naples 
(1695-1725), Lorenzo GUADAGNINI in Cremona 
(1695-1740), and Carlo BrerGonzr in Cremona 
(1620-1750), all pupils at first hand of Stradi- 
vari. Bergonzi is considered one of the ablest 
imitators of the master. At least he under- 
stood how to imitate the form of the instru- 
ments in the most deceptive manner. 

In the second half of the 18th century, that 
is to say about a generation after Stradivari’s 
death, we note the gradual extinction of the 
violin-making art in Italy. The offshoots of 
the main stock die out, and no younger after- 
growth succeeds. And so completely has all 
activity whatever of that sort come to an end 
in Italy, that hardly a mediocre mere mechanic 
in this calling exists there at present. 

The only reminiscence of that splendid epoch 
of Italian violin making, which maintains it- 
self to-day, is the Roman and Neapolitan man- 
ufacture of catgut strings, which have always 
excelled in quality all other similar produc- 
tions. It seems that climate and material have 
a determining influence in the matter. 

Among the most famous instrument makers 
of the 17th century there shines one German 
name : JAcoB STAINER, born 25th July, 1627, 
in the village Absam near Hall in the Unter- 
Inn valley, died in 1683. He formed himself 
in the metropolis of violin making under Nico- 
las Amati. His violins were formerly highly 
prized ; but in recent times they have been 
more and more pushed into the background by 
the Italian instruments of the first and second 
rank. In Stainer’s works there is no mistak- 
ing the influence of his teacher so far as regards 
their outward appearance, although the line of 
beauty suffers somewhat in them, particularly 
in the arching. But they are both skilfully 
and neatly executed. The to be sure not great, 
but yet agreeable tone of his violins reminds 
you of Amati ; only it has not quite the sym- 
pathetic nobility of its pattern. 

Jacob Stainer was uncommonly respected as 
an artist in his life time, and not less so after 
his death as the head and founder of the Tyro- 
lese, a specifically German, school of violin 
making. He has found many scholars and im- 





itators, of whom the worthiest of mention are 
Matthias Albani of Botzen (born 1621, died 
1673), Egidius Klotz, and his son Matthiius of 
Mittenwald. The last named laid the founda- 
tion in his native town of the manufacture of 
violins, or rather of bow instruments, now car 
ried on there on a great scale ; and this is still 
to-day the chief source of income of the inhab- 
itants of the little Bavarian mountain town, 
close on the border of the Tyrol. The divis- 
ion-of-labor prin¢iple has been introduced 
there. Notwithstanding the fact that some 
single individuals make entire instruments by 
themselves, as a general rule the labor is so or- 
ganized, that one man makes the bellies, an- 
other the backs, a third the connecting sides, 
a fourth the necks, and so on, and not occa- 
sionally merely, but year out year in, though 
only during the winter months. These single 
parts command a scale of prices, according to 
the quality of the work, from the so-called 
‘‘publishers,” who drive an extensive, and even 
a trans-Atlantic trade with their wares. For 
the putting together of the separate parts into 
a whole there are special workmen, as well as 
for the varnishing and mounting of the instru- 
ments. In Mittelwald at present there are two 
such ‘‘publishers,” the firm of Neuner & Horn- 
steiner, and that of Baader & Co, They fur- 
nish their workmen with the wood required, 
which they procure beforehand in large quan- 
tities, and also keep it on sale for instrument 
makers elsewhere. 

Latterly there has been much complaint in 
Mittelwald about the injurious competition in 
the manufacture of these instruments on the 
part of the two Saxon towns of Klingenthal 
and Markneukirchen. These places furnish 
even cheaper wares than Mittenwald, and 
chiefly for the reason that they use a cheaper 
material. It will be understood, of course, 
that here, as there, only the most ordinary 
wants of the great public are provided for. 
Various qualities of instruments are made, to 
be sure, in all these places ; but even the best 
kind may be had at a comparatively low price. 

To show the importance of the manufacture 
of instruments and strings already at the end 
of the last century in the Saxon Voigtland, we 
find a statement in the Allgemeine Musikalische 
Zeitung of the year 1800 (No. 1). There we 
learn the following facts: In Neukirchen there 
were at work, the yearround, 78 masters (with 
journeymen and apprentices) on violins, violas, 
basses, &c., and 26 masters (with journeymen 
and apprentices) on bows; 30 on catgut strings. 
In Klingenthal, 85 masters (with journeymen 
and apprentices) on violins. Neukirchen fur- 
nished annually 30,000 bunches of strings, 
18,000 violins, 50 to 60 double basses, 6000 
brass instruments, and 18,000 violin and bass 
bows. But there are years in which these fig- 
ures (according to the orders received) are 
greatly exceeded. In Klingenthal and the 
surrounding country the principal occupation 
is the manufacture of violins. The minimum 
annual production of these amounts to 36,000 
violins. 

Every large city in Germany, moreover, since 
the manufacture of violins has become more 
and more diffused, has possessed at least one if 
not several more or less skilled makers, But 
in spite of the lively industry in this field, 





prompted by the love of instrumental music, 
never since Stainer’s times has this art reached 
a point among the Germans where it could be 
placed in parallel with that of the Cremona 
masters. 

France received an impulse from Italy about 
the same time, only a little later than Germany. 
Two pupils of Stradivari, M¢édard and Vuil- 
laume de Mirecourt were the media of this 
influence. Later there appears on the field 
Nicota Lupor (born 1758 in Stuttgart, died 
1824 in Paris), whose instruments are esteemed 
the best of French production. He too was 
mainly given upto Stradivari’s influence, which 
may be felt indeed in all the manufac- 
ture of bow instruments to this day. Finally 
in the most recent times Gand and Vuillaume 
have distinguished themselves in Paris. The 
latter, who is still active, has, by the taste and 
the uncommon intelligence displayed in his 
works, acquired considerable fame beyond the 
borders of his native land. In the matter of 
the varnish he stands far ahead of all his col- 
leagues of the modern period. What rank his 
instruments will take, as well as those that 
bear the most considerable names in Germany, 
a later future only can decide with certainty, 
because it is established by experience that the 
positive worth of instruments of this class is 
definitely brought out only after they have been 
used for many a long year. 

The part, which the other cultivated nations 
of Western Europe have taken in the develop- 
ment of this art, hardly demands consideration 
here. 

There has been no lack, in the course of 
time, of innovating spirits, who, not satisfied 
with the masterworks of Italian violin-making, 
have striven, both in word and deed, to bring 
in anew era. At the head of these stand, at 
the beginning of this century, the Frenchmen 
Savart and Chanot, who instituted the oddest 
experiments by way of airing their reformatory 
impulse. Savart’s more theoretic, scientific 
efforts are not entirely without value, although 
their results have had no influence on practice. 
Chanot on the contrary, who strove to realize 
his notions, has merely produced curiosities, 
which scarcely excited the attention of the mu- 
sical word in passing. Others have tried a cir- 
cular or dish-shaped structure for the violin, 
and others have brought forward models in un- 
usual kinds of wood or in various metals. All 
these multifarious attempts have only proved 
the unsurpassable perfection of the Italian mas- 
terworks. Convinced at last that they have 
been wandering in a false path, makers now 
limit themselves, in the want of any new, 
original productive power, to the most inge- 
nious imitation possible of the best that has 
been bequeathed us from the past. 

In closing this condensed historical review, 
we have still to cast a hasty glance at the 
gradual perfecting of that necessary comple- 
ment to the violin, the bow. Since the begin- 
ning of the 17th century its form has under- 
gone not less than eight modifications, which 
stand in close connection with the progressive 
development of violin playing. The last very 
essential remodelling ‘proceeded from FRAN- 
cos TourTE, a Parisian, born in 1774, died in 
1835. He gave the normal conditions to the 
violin bow in all respects, and his excellent 
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labors furnish to this day the unsurpassed mod- 
el for the manufacture of the bow. The sticks 
of Tourte’s bows, made of Brazilian wood, 
combine the excellences of lightness, flexibility 
and elasticity, without loss of the required 
firmness. In spite of the many excellent pro- 
ductions of our time, they are, like the Italian 
violins of the first rank, a much sought for, 
‘and a proportionally dear article, since, apart 
from the fact that they wear so admirably 
through tens of years, they are in a high de- 
gree essential to the production of a fine tone 
and to the correct execution of the more com- 


plicated ways of bowing. 
anh oats eo 
A National Conservatorio. 
i[From the Philadelphia Age.) 
1, 

For definiteness we have preferred the Italian 
word conservatorio to either the Latin conservatorinm 
of the Germans, who, in the absence of an equiva- 
lent in their own rich language, have recourse to 
the dead languages, or to the conservatoire of the 
French, who, feeling the poverty of their own, 
promptly gallicize a word they may want of anoth- 
er language, and thus make it theirs by adoption, 
The English word conservatory, according to the 
best authorities, is applied to horticulture, and the 
word conservatorio is defined, as we use it here, to 
be a name given by the Italians to schools institu- 
ted for the purpose of advancing the study of music 
and maintaining or conserving its purity. 

We have been led to the consideration of this snb- 
ject by reading in the New York vening Post an 
able article on “the necessity of a National Ameri- 
can Conservatory,” which, we have been pleased to 
observe, has called forth other interesting articles in 
leading papers in different sections of the Union. 
So many good points are made by the writer in the 
Evening Post that we would, were it not for the 
want of space, make liberal quotations from his re- 
marks, but to our regret, we find we can only make 
running comments on his leading ideas, ; 

The star-system is justly regarded as an evil, 
which carries away the money, and substitutes ex- 
hibitions for performances, elevates execution above 
composition, ministers to the egotism of the per- 
former, and results ina sensation show, with con- 
juror tricks and acrobat manceuvres on the part of 
the executant, based upon a substratum of musical 
composition, 

It is self evident that a chorus or orchestra en- 
gaged for only three or four months in the opera, 
and never meeting again, cannot be expected to 
learn, either individually or in corpore, how to sing 
or play with any degree of perfection. A conser- 
vatorio might not turn out all its graduates as mn- 
sical prodigies, but would fill the ranks of the cho- 
rus and orchestra with reliable musicians, able, 
when well conducted, to give the best attainable in- 
terpretation to the great masterpieces, 

We cannot follow the writer’s views in connec- 
tion with the public schools, but may recur to them 
at another time, but fully agree with him that the 
orchestra-forming is still more important, the trade 
unions in America having placed a good orchestra 
under present conditions beyond the reach of ordi- 
nary managers, It must be borne in mind always 
than in an orchestra, as in an army, discipline must 
be established and enforced; because, if the leader 
is to be responsible for the success, if every mem- 
ber is to look to him for time of entry, movement 
and color of performance, it is impossible for him 
to undertake this responsibility with other than 
despotic rule. The equality of men before the law 
in a republic, where no man is responsible for the 
doings of his fellow, is impossible in an orchestra, or 
indeed in any musical body, where the leader ex 
necessitate must be king. 

The subject of pitch or diapason is dwelt upon at 
length, and its regulation by the French recom- 
mended tor adoption, for, as the writer says, human 
voices—we wish all teachers might be led to under- 
stand and appreciate this—are not made of wood 
and brass, and cannot bear the perpetual strain put 
on instruments. It was but just that the restitution 
of the corista should come from those who had con- 
tributed most to its derangement, and a uniform 
rule for America is much to be desired, 

The value and importance of frequent and earnest 
rehearsals are dwelt upon at length, but they cannot 
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be overestimated, and Habeneck’s example at the 
Paris conservatoire is heJd up for imitation and il- 
lustration, for, after rehearsing Beethoven’s Fifth 
Symphony for two years, it was performed with 
perfection, as far as human hands could attain it. 
The result was to hold the public spell-bound, and 
to rouse such an enthusiasm that the audience de- 
manded a repetition of the whole symphony, and 
h greeted it with tremendous encores. Such a result 
cannot be obtained in America while the musical 
trade-unions continue in power, and this proves that 
it is only by frequent repetition, when no money 
consideration is involved, that the highest interests 
of art can be subserved. Let American culture be 
supported and fostered by a great national conserva- 
torio, Let eminent men, real judges, who are crit- 
ics, not Bohemians nor pot-house politicians—dis- 
tinguished amateurs, men of superior culture, prac- 
tically as well as critically—form a committee. Let 
them devise the best practical means to accomplish 
the most good possible to those Who are worthiest 
and most likely to honor their efforts and the whole 
country. Let those who ean afford it pay—neither 
the poverty nor the wealth of the candidate being, 
however, any reason for admission or exclusion, 
which must be based solely on artistic qualifications 
of merit in the pupil. Then provide the best mas- 
ters that money can procure. New York is urged 
as the centre whence these instructions should radi- 
ate, and great results are promised in a few years. 
Indeed, it is little enough to say that this country 
would cease to be dependent on European marts for 
operatic stars, and would produce its own orches- 
tras and choruses, to say nothing of the important 
consideration of educating public taste to our ap- 
preciation of the higher standard of art. 

Tt is painful, when contemplating a scheme so 
truly desirable, ard details—in a general way, it is 
true—so well digested, to feel and know the impos- 
sibility ofits fulfiiment under a government consti- 
tuted as ours. But the suggestion is worth discus- 
sing, even with small prospect of its early adoption. 
There will be much difficulty, doubtless, in raising 
a sufficient amount of money, even by private sub- 
scription, for it will require no small degree of labor 
and effort to combat the prevalent idea—an indica- 
tion, unfortunately, of an inferior civilization—that 
no schools, no academies, no encouragement in these 
special fields are required at all. This idea is found- 
ed on the conception that art is a divine inspiration 
—a gift; that it cannot be taught or communicated; 
that genius is above rules; that it must and will 
make its own way. This fallacy, growing out of 
ignorance and prejudice, must be attacked and scat- 
tered to the winds. Other views upon this subject 
will be presented at a convenient season. 


IT. 


It is well at this point to take a glance at the rise, 
fall and progressive results of some of the great 
schools of music. The S. Maria di Loreto being 
crowded to excess, the S’Onofrio Capuano was es- 
tablished in 1576, and all Italy was searched for 
the best masters to be had. A pious brotherhood, 
imitating the example of the Priest Tapia, took lit- 
tle orphan boys to educate, more especially in the 
arts. This congregation acquired great fame, and 
were encouraged by many rich gifts. This was 
called Della Pieta, or Torchini, from a torquoise-col- 
ored vest worn by the boys, and dates from 1607. 
A fourth conservatorio, the Povrert Jesu Christi, 
founded in 1589, was somewhat of a private charac- 
ter, and did not continue in existence so long as the 
others. The pupils of these schools were engaged 
in various ways, sometimes at funerals, masses in 
different churches, at processions and festal days of 
saints, at balls and other festivals, and, in the car- 
nival season, reciting plays in monasteries to which 
they traveled long distances, and serving as choris- 
ters in theatres, especially at San Carlo; all of 
which brought in money, whieh contributed to sus- 
tain the institutions which educated and thus fitted 
them for this occupation. 





Italy beame the grand centre of the musical art, 
was made brilliant by the splendid galaxy of ge- 


| nins that shone in the conservatorios, and exhibited 


to an admiring world sneh excellence in its singers 
that it was called the Augustan Age of the vocal 
art, Among the names connected with them, either 
as master or student, may be found those of Scar- 
latti, Porpora, Vinci, Durante, Leo, Sala, Pergolesi, 
Jomelli, Piecini, Fenarolli, Sacchini, Sarti, Trajetta, 
Paisiello, Zingarelli, Cimarosa, Farinelli, Caftarelli 
and many others, but the list is long enough to 
show the fruits of the well applied means of instruc- 
tion. Buta dark cloud settled down on this beau- 
tiful land. The Neapolitan revolution followed the 


| 





French, but by the treachery of Cardimal Rufii, 
General Townsend and Lord Nelson, who hung his 


| opponent, Prince Caraceioli, from his yardarm, at 


the instigation of Lady Emma Hamilton, the pa- 
triots were delivered up to rapine and massacre, and 
the strects of Naples ran with the blood of its own 
inhabitants. Said General Morean, at his beautiful 
country-seat on the Delaware, to Phil. Trajetta: 
“You have seen more blood shed in Naples than I 
saw during my experience of the French Revolu- 
tion.” In 1799 the first klow was felt by the con- 
servatorios, and in 1806 they existed no more. 
From that period dates the decline of the art of mu- 
sic in Italy, according to the belief of many intelli- 
gent persons, 

Venice had its four conservatorios, also; but girls 
only were received as pupils, and it was always an 
interesting occasion to strangers, to attend the con- 
certs, every part being sustained by the girls, 
whether iri four-part voeal music or in grand or- 
chestra performances, and neither contrabasso, bas- 
soon or horn could intimidate their tiny fingers or 
delicate lungs. The late Phil. Trajetta used to nar- 
rate with great glee, to his intimate friends, his ex- 
perience in one of these conservatorios, when he 
would be sent by his master, detained at home from 
indisposition, to lead the orchestra in his absence. 
He always spoke in warm praise of the precision 
and force of the girls’ performances, But these, too, 
are things of the past, going out with the republic. 
They flourished and fell contemporary with those 
of Naples, with like results. 

Prior to the establishment of the Conservatoire 
de Musique by the National Convention in 1797, 
the only musical instruction given to children in 
France was received in the schools attached to the 
cathedrals; but the teaching of musie was slow, the 
method of singing was vicious, a limited amount of 
information on composition was imparted, and a 
very imperfect knowledge of instruments was ac- 
quired ; besides, skillful professors who desired to 
introduce reforms and improvements were not al- 
lowed to do so, and the theatres, constrained to 
draw their supply of singers from these schools, 
found themselves in possession of a chorus of psalm- 
singers, who only by the persistent correction and 
condemnation of their bad habits and false princi- 
ples by the great masters, were made to understand 
the music given them to sing in the operas. The 
Germans composing the military bands attached to 
the troops of the line were unwilling to create com- 
petition, and taught a few pupils in a very perfunc- 
tory manner, and thus wind as wellas string instru- 
ments were neglected. This did not suit the views 
of a militant republic, for it felt the necessity of ob- 
serving its fete days with eclat, and knew the power 
of musie in arousing and stimulating the patriotic 
ardor of its citizens, ‘Such was the condition of 
music in France,” says citizen Sarette in his address 
at the opening of the Conservatoire, “that with 
more than five hundred schools and about ten mil- 
lion annual revenue, providing establishments to 
form and maintain musicians, this art so agreeable 
to the taste and character of the French, has stood, 
in certain respects—if we except, however, men of 
genius, who know no obstacles, at a great distance 
from the perfection, and especially the popularity 
which it has acquired among the Germans and Ital- 
ians. The causes of this obstruetion were found in 
the culpable lack of knowledge brought by the old 
government to whatever concerned the progress and 
glory of this art. Ina word, where are the ele- 
mentary methods, first and principal basis of a good 
instruction? Where were the encouragements of- 
fered to the savants who would have treated the 
general theory of the art and its relations to the 
other sciences? And where could the fathers of 
music meet, like those of poetry, psinting and ar- 
chitecture, to fix the modes of study, designate to 
the public the scholars who distinguished them- 
selves in different studies, and communicate to each 
other the results of their works for the further en- 
largement of the boundaries of art? Nothing has 
been done which could prove useful to music or to 
those artists who have made its power to be felt 
and admired. The Court enjoyed the delights of 
the most brilliant execution, and crushed with an 
insolent contempt the humble but celebrated execu- 
tant; it applauded learned works of composition, 
and left the estimable composer to vegetate in indi- 
gence, with the cruel certainty to die in distress. 
Finally, by an excess of silliness difficult to credit, 
the Court of France, which only protected by fash- 
ion an art specially honored by all polished nations, 
had carried the ridiculous so far as to decorate with 
the pompous title of Academy of Music, the first 
theatre without doubt; but a theatre, however great 
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R. Schumann, op. 68. 
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it might be, could it be an academy in the conceded 
acceptation of this word? And without speaking 
of this impropriety and irrelation, which, felt by 
everybody, provoked so many sarcasms, could the 
opera ever do anything which resembles the func- 
tions of an academy? But ceasing to dwell so long 
on the miserable causes which, in hindering the best 
results, insensibly tended to the destruction of the 
useful and moral art of music, we must apply our- 
selves to means which can repair the evil done by 
ignorance and the most culpable neglect; these 
means are entrusted to the Conservatoire de Mu- 
sique.” 

Fellow-citizens, Americans, can we find any in- 
struction in this spirited address of Director Sar- 
rette? If so, let us apply it at the proper time and 
place. The republic passed away, but not so the 
Conservatoire, for a royal decree in 1824 created a 
committee of administration, charged to improve 
more and more the system of instruction, and to ex- 
tend the influence of the establishment, source of our 
scenic and musical riches. In some observations 
made upon another occasion by Director Sarrette 
on the condition of music in France, he congratula- 
ted his countrymen that the conservatoire has saved 
so many precious germs of talent from the minor 
theatres, whither want would lead them, where 
their talents would dwarf rather than grow, and 
where their only reward would be corruption. 
“After having examined the question of teaching 
and propagating the musical art in France under 
liberal relations,” says he, ‘it will not be useless to 
look at it briefly under the aspect of commercial 
product. If the fine-arts give rank and considera- 
tion to nations, and assign to them the position 
which they hold in the opinion of the peoples, they 
contribute likewise to their riches.” To a commer- 
cial people like ours this suggestion is worth consid- 
eration, and the sale and manufacture of pianos, in- 
struments generally, books and paper, ete., might 
be made to indemnify us for any expenses contract- 
ed by aschool of music. In the one single item of 
prima donna how much might we save every year! 

Among the graduates best known to fame among 
us, are Talma, Baron, Fechter, Rachel and Sarah 
Felix, Faure, Gassier, Nourrit, Roger, Mmes. Bor- 
ghese, Castellan, Damoureau, Carvalho, Didiée, Pas- 
deloup, Panseron, Halevy, Prudent, Lefebure-Wely, 
Goria, Batiste, Fétis, Herold, Berlioz, Prevost, 
Thomas, Gounod ; a very small portion, but suffi- 
cient, of the names of those who have enriched the 
repertoires of church and theatres, some of whom 
still live to add to our enjoyment of life’s highest 
pleasures, to prove the immense service to France 
done by its Conservatoire de Musique. 


(To be Continued,] 
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A Great Bayreuth-ian Project. 


Tae “Zukunrr” iy America, — Toropore Tomas 
PREPARING TO GIVE “PERFECT” OPERA, 





The first huge pioneer balloon has gone up in the 
shape of the following strange, long, and may we 
not say windy document in the New York Evening 
Post. 

With the expiration of the season ot 1873-’74 the series 
of concerts given by Thomas’s orchestra, which will have 
extended through a period of six years, will come to an 
end. The announcement will be made in due form at 
the proper time, but knowing that the cessation is inevi- 
table it may not be inopportune, even in advance of it, to 
ask how far the organization has succeeded in the ac- 
complishment of the task it has set itself to perform. 
To do this fairly it is impossible to regard its labors with 
the spirit of one who has been simply entertained, though 
at the same time it is allowed that the record of pleasures 
received from this fine band of musicians would be an 
unexampled one. It has done much more than toamuse; 
it has earned for itself a character as an educator. 

Its labors were commenced at Terrace Garden ; after 
two seasons they were transferred to Central Park Gar- 
den, with which it has since been identified. Like all en- 
terprises in which are germs of good, it encountered at 
the outset a heavy counter-current of disasters and cold 
sympathies. Financial troubles blocked the way; doubt- 
ers in newspapers, in society, in musical circles looked 
askance, and the attempt of one man, with two-score of 
players at his back, to gain the ears of a raw public by 
interpreting the best works of the best composers was 
thought to be a very pattern of temerity. 

One cannot sufficiently applaud the energy and faith 
that supported Mr. Thomas through the difficulties which 
for three long years environed him and his orchestra. It 








is told of him that he never once doubted that he should 
ultimately succeed in winning regard among the people 
who at first had regarded him so coldly. He knew us 
better than we did ourselves. Wewere inert. We were 
told that he was an experimenting innovator; that he 
was a closet enthusiast; that he was a fierce specialist, 
who intended to plyus with what he called music; that 
we should finally be forced to receive it by tolerance. 
Therefore we stayed away. His benches remained 
empty. It was said in the lower town that somewhere 
in the upper town there was a fine orchestra perpetually 
engaged in playing fine music. But we did not listen 
until the persistent story was heard one year after anoth- 
er. 

Curiosity and the appeals of a few believers began to 
work achange. Those who had been abroad and had 
heard the orchestras which are supported by royal subsi- 
dies told us that we had at our doors an organization that 
was equal to the best. Then people began to visit the 
place where this wonder was. The venture which had 
been so hazardous and so profitless began to be strength- 
ened. It commenced to acquire a fame commensurate 
with its deserts. 

Mr. Thomas had collected fifty men from all parts of 
the world where the science of music was understood and 
practised. From that foreign city he brought a violin 
virtuoso, from this, one celebrated for his mastery of the 
cornet; from here, another famous as a performer on the 
oboe; from there, a great harper; and so on, picking out 
the best and selecting the specialists, until he had under 
his controla true galaxy. It was only such a one as 
would fill his desire. He was not content to amass a 
quantity of mediocre talent and to bedizen it here and 
there with a light, but the spirit of his endeavor required 
that all the portions should have equal radiance. These 
materials he bound together by arduous drill, intelligent 
direction and supreme tact, until he produced an harmo- 
nious entirety, a toned and symphonic whole. Each in- 
gredient had its value, each function its influence, each 
proportion its true and exact weight, and made a unity 
with that sympathy and accord that long communion 
alone could give : the true orchestra was at length pro- 
duced. It began its work. The character of that task 
has been described. It entailed upon the laborers losses, 
disappointments, ridicule—everything but discourage- 
ments. There were no rebuffs that they did not encoun- 
ter, and no disasters that did not fall to their lot ; but their 
leader, full of his purpose and with a definite goal before 
him, carried his enterprise through, and attained, and 
more than attained, the result he wished. That result 
was to imbue his hearers. wherever he found them, with 
a sincere love for good music ; not a transient and falli- 
ble desire, susceptible to various prettinesses and fash- 
ions, but a deep and earnest regard for the works of the 
masters. 

Whatare the evidences that he has done this? In 
what does it appear that this process of induction has 
been successful? First, in the improved character of his 
auditors. That must be a powerful magnet that draws a 
congregation of cultivated Americans two miles from 
their homes to gain pleasure under circumstances which 
are new tothem. At first the listeners were 0 a poor 
quality of people. They gained for the Garden a name 
that was indifferently good. But in spite of this preju- 
dice, in spite of the fact that Americans do not appreci- 
ate popular pleasures, in spite of the distance, of the 
crowded conveyances, of the time wasted in travelling, 
the people whose ears Mr. Thomas wanted to reach at 
length began to throng upon him. Second—in his periodic 
journeys with his orchestra into New England and the 
West and the South he has been welcomed with an ardor 
never accorded to others who have paid visits for like 
purposes. He carried with him the power to render the 
finest music in the finest way. He was received with 
open arms. The third witness is himself. He is more 
than satisfied, and nothing could have greater signifi- 
cance than this admission. That he who has assumed 
the task of teaching the uneducated inthat in which he 
is so perfectiy educated himself is willing to assert that 
he has surpassed his expectations, and has found the 
public to be warmer and more ardent than he hoped, is 
an indication of great, not possibilities, but probabilities. 

Mr. Thomas found, as soon as his work and intention 
became clearly understood, androse above the strata of 
spasmodic adventures and dishonest enterprises with 
which the people had long been decelved, that he was 
welcome. 
have been achieved: First, there has been produced in 
New York an orchestrainferior to none of its size in the 
great world. It is perfectly trained, perfectly attuned, 
perfectly combined, and is an excellent as wellas a pro- 
digious power. Second, a comprehension of the works 
of the great composers has been animated all over the 
country. Where in former days an orchestra would, in 
stirring abroad, pass into a chilling atmosphere, it now 


Now, then, these two great things appear to: 
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encounters applause and warmth. The change has been 
great, it might almost be said marvellous. 

Fully comprehending the significance of these two new 
quantities among us, one is impelled to ask: What do 
they foreshadow? to what will they lead? what will grow 
out of them? That something better must result from 
the use ofa splendid power by an intelligent community 
is as imperative as that light shall spring from fiame and 
air. Canit be that the ambitions of the central figure in 
all this movement can be contented and calmed with 
what they have already ledhim to do ? Can it be that 
the deep and eager thirst for the satisfactions and inspi- 
rations of pure music that have lately sprung into life 
are to be appeased with draughts from this one unaided, 
unsupported source? Impossible. 

There must be something greater still; something so 
broad, so lofty, that even these two influences, potent as 
they are, shall be to it butadjuncts. The highest expres- 
sion of music is in the opera. The opera is the voice, the 
note, the scene, the human face in complete harmony, 
Our comprehension does not permit us to conceive a 
grander medium thana unity of these four elements in 
their highest phases. Bring such together, and there 
will be produced a pleasure beyond which we can imag- 
ine nothing. 

But even the opera as commonly accepted—the per- 
formance of the grand by the merely good—has never 
been heard in this country. We have never known what 
to exact, what to demand, No great king with enormous 
revenues at his back has provided us with a standard in 
architecture, in anorchestra, ina corps of singers, in a 
chorus, in artistic settings, and so we have suffered. 
Every year we have a few voices from abroad. They 
sing to ns carelessly and amid surroundings and supports 
desperately meagre. When they return to their homes 
they find their voices vitiated, and sometimes are obliged 
to go to school after their return from Americr before 
they can appear upon a stage. Whom have we to blame 
for this lack in our pleasures and methods of refine- 
ment? No one—that is, unless we question the wisdom 
of Providence in arranging that our civilization shall be 
eighteen hundred years younger than that of Europe. Up 
to about this time we have been building, constructing, 
slaving; nowwe are beginning to enjoy. At the first 
great attempt of an earnest missionary to teach us how 
to enjoy we responded with enthusiasm. Happily he is 
an American. He cannot but have before him an ideal 
superstructure produced upon the foundation that he has 
laid, That would be be but natural to a man who loves 
his art; he must be forever looking beyond and asking 
for fresher, better and higher means through which to 
set it forth. . 

He has thus far led us successfully. His encounters 
with untoward events and his triumphs over their influ- 
ences justify all who have watched him, and the results 
he has secured, in asking, What will come next ? What 
is to grow out of this 2 What form will it take ? When 
will it appear? Here is the spirit, the life, and one per. 
fectlimb. The presence is felt, and one portion of the 
sublime, great body is visible; the rest must be behind. 

It is not too much to promise that little time can now 
elapse before there will be published the details of a 
great operatic enterprise which is to be purely American. 
It is toward this high point that Mr. Thomas and those 
who have assisted him have constantly kept their eyes. 
From the beginning of his career, which now has become 
a long one, he has guided his efforts in a channel leading 
directly toward this object. Some time ago he imparted 
enough of his idea to his supporters to enable them to 
understand the drift of his work. The idea comprehends 
the sum of all human efforts to produce the works of the 
great composers in the fittest place and under the fittest 
circumstances. This place must be a perfect one; the 
entourage must be perfect; the orchestra must be perfect ; 
the voices and chorus must all be perfect. This word 
‘perfect’? means a great deal. To purchase the epithet 
will require a treasure, an enormous labor, the shrewd- 
est business tact and the highest artistic comprehension. 

The composition of the perfect orchestra was a distinct 
and definite part of the great plan. Its labors amid the 
careless throngs of hearers in New York, in Boston, in 
Chicago, in New Orleans, was another. The securing of 
this and that expert, the arrangement of the programmes, 
the severe and unrelenting discipline of the great corps, 
all bore straight upon the ultimate design. One has but 
to know that the same exact care will be applied to all 
the other great parts to gain an idea of what is to be pro- 
duced. : 

A chorus is to be selected by a high standard and it is 
to be specially trained, carefully combined, and taught 
the duties of actors as well as of singers. It willbe kept 
together asthe orchestra is, and it will, therefore, ac- 
quire a precision and a unity of which we have never yet 
learned the force and benefit. 

In relation to the higher class of voices the spirit of 
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enterprise willstand as a foster-parent. Inasmuch as it 
will be American, it will afford to American talent such 
an opportunity as has never yet been granted. European 
schools are full of fine singers from our land whom we 
never hear. They become transplanted into a soil more 
grateful than ours has been, and becoming educated far 
beyond us, they outgrow our laggard sympathies and re- 
main in the happier atmospheres. To attract these wan- 
derers back again, to awaken fresh zeal among those hun- 
dreds of our countrymen who require but great demands 
to be great, will be two of the duties that our new enter- 
prise will set itself to perform. Moreover, it will afford 
to the foreign people an incentive and a compulsion to 
parade their best qualities ; it will teach us what and 
how to exact. 

All that appertains to pictorial representation will be, 
in the broadest sense, artistic. The utterances of sub- 
lime voices from impoverished surroundings will be 
among the past misfortunes. The pictures of the field, 
the village, the dungeon, ths palace, will be fit for the 
rustic, the swain, the prisoner and the princess, instead 
of adaptable to the requirements of either. Whatever 
the painter, the mechanic, the decorator, the modiste and 
costumer can do will be required. The stage will be 
made to gain triumphs instead of contempt. 

The house is to be fit for its purposes. Its architecture 
is to be grand, the spaces about it are to be wide and 
beautiful, its position is to be commanding, and it is to 
bear, one might say, in its own person sufficient declara- 
tions of its high calling. 

The preparations for all this have been going on behind 
asemi-screen. Itis almost time to take it away and ex- 
hibit fully what has been done and what is intended. 
Eighteen hundred and seventy-six is the furthest date 
that is fixed for the dedication of this new development. 
It may occur sooner—perhaps in 1875. It is not to be 
looked uponas a scheme. It is the outgrowth of the 
popular desire, and it is to be an expression of the na- 
tional progress in that direction in which we have been 
told we have never travelled. It is to be the place where 
American players, singers, artists and people can togeth- 
er join in disseminating the love and enjoyment of what 
is true in the musical art. 

It will not concern this city or State or section alone, but 
its perfect appliances, its pleasurcs and its lessons will be 
for all. The same sincerity, integrity and lofty motives 
which entered into the establishment of one part of this 
great opera will animate the construction of all the others, 
and therefore of the grand whole. Upon its completion we 
shall begin to appreciate new and higher phases of pleas- 
ure, and we shall become grateful to those who discovered 
that there existed among us, even in this early age of our 
existence as a separate people, that which required so 
splendid an exponent. 
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“The Season.” 

The summer months have one by one gone by, 
we are already in the fall of the year, and we begin 
to look as music (that is to say musical announce- 
ments) for a solace and a compensation for the too 
near end of leaves and birds and beautiful long days, 
and tranquil hours of leisure or unhurried work. 
The papers are full of speculations and of fragmen- 
tary hints about the coming operas and concerts. 
But the concert-givers do not seem over-anxious to 
mature and to proclaim their programmes. Per- 
haps this is wise on their part, a lesson learned 
from past experience; and they can safely wait and 
leave it to the turnings of the tide, each holding 
himself in readiness to take advantage of the 
chances of the moment when they come. 

As for our Symphony Concerts, of which it has 
been customary to arrange the programmes long 
beforehand, and so feed curiosity that it should 
grow with what it fed on, the Harvard Committee 
are disposed to try a somewhat different policy in 
that respect. So many accidents have hitherto oc- 
curred to change the best planned programmes be- 
fore the arrival of the concert day, that it is thought 
better to be more reserved and uncommitted until 
the time comes when it may be seen what is most 
practicable as well as in itself desirable. It is well 














to have ideals; but the finer they are, the more 
their danger if they venture out too early, like the 
too early buds in Spring, of being cut off by the 
envious frost. We may rest assured that orchestra 
and programmes and array of solo artists will be as 
choice and interesting as at any time before, and 
pains will not be spared to make them even better. 
Sufficient notice will/be given, not only of the open- 
ing sale of season tickets (open to all comers, for we 
have already stated that the members of the Asso- 
ciation have renounced all privilege whatever in 
the choice of seats, and that a// the tickets will be 
sold in the usual manner of all other concerts), but 
also of the programmes as they come due, with 
doubtless glimpses of some of the more “far-off 
splendors.” At all events there will be ten noble 
Symphony Concerts, in which Beethoven and Schu- 
mann, Haydn and Mozart, Bach and Handel, and 
the other masters, whose creations to a pure and 
healthy taste never grow old or uninspiring, will 
not be sacrificed or pushed aside in favor of mere 
novelties and fashions of the day, nor compromised 
in any characterless promiscuous crowd.—Doubt- 
less we shall also have some visitations of the 
Thomas Orchestra, when those who long for Liszt 
and Wagner will receive abundance thereof, for 
Wagner seems to be the Thomas hobby ; his music 
he plays heartily, whatever we may think of his 
treatment of Mozart and Beethoven; and now in- 
deed it is diyulged (see article from the New York 
Evening Post copied on another page) that his ‘“per- 
fect” orchestra and all his concerts hitherto, and all 
the taste for classical music which he (and he alone, 
to trust this superlative reporter) has created in 

America, are but preparatory to the “perfect 
Opera,” which of course means, if it means anything, 
the “Oper und Drama” of the Future! But we are 
thankful that we may hear that admirable orches 

tra—the only one that keeps together as an orches- 
tra in the whole country—in concert halls for at 
least one more season ; in the too much of their pro- 
grammes there are always sure to be some of the 
finest things, while of orchestral playing they afford 
a model always. 

Of Chamber Concerts, music in smaller halls, “so 
sociable and cosey,” there is prospect of at least the 
usual number and variety. Indeed there is reason 
to hope for rather more of what may be called the 
quintessence of pure instrumental music, the Violin 
Quartet and Quintet; for Mr, ALtey’s new “Beetho- 
ven Quintette Club,” which made so excellent a be- 


ginning last year, intends to give at least four class’- | 


cal matinées, probably beginning in November; 
and it is not likely that the Mendelssohn Club, al- 
though they have abandoned or suspended their ed- 
ucational “College,” and are engaged for an exten- 
sive concert tour throughout the country, will to- 
tally resign the field which they have occupied so 
many years, and so acceptably, to younger rivals. 
For Piano-forte music we shall have no RusrnsTein 
again, and we shall miss, for one year at least, the 
ever welcome visits of Miss Mrnuia; nor does the 
rumor of the coming of the Russian’s only rival, 
Hans von Buetow, hold good for this coming sea- 
son. But for Trio concerts with Piano, and for 
Piano concerts purely, we may look as usual to Mr. 
Leonnarp, and Mr. Lane and Mr. Peraso, and Mr. 
Perersiiea, and very likely others,—besides a con- 
stant running fire from the Conservatories. Indeed 
we know there is a prospect of some Trio Concerts 
by a lady pianist, of rare accomplishments and 
graces, who was a favorite pupil of Moscheles in 
Leipzig, when she was there at the Conservatorium 
at the same time with her friend Miss Doria, and 
whose concerts in sucecssive London seasons, with 
the coéperation of the first artists there, were count- 
ed among the choicest in that great focus of innu- 
merable chamber concerts. Mrs. MapELEINE ScuIL- 











teR Benyetr, of English parentage, though the 
maiden name points to German origin, now the wife 
of one of our young Boston merchants, has conclud- 
ed to make this city her home, and to resume here 
the professional life from which she had for a year 
or more retired. Some of our readers, who had the 
pleasure with us of hearing her in private in a little 
social party last Spring will anticipate good things 
of her. It isto be hoped that we may also hear 
Miss Anna Finxenstarbt, of Newport, during the 
season, Here too is a rare talent. 

Then for the vocal element, and for the chance of 
hearing Bach and Handel, Mozart, Schubert, Schu- 
mann, Franz, &c., sung in’smaller and in larger 
rooms, have we not with us,—not to mention all the 
old familiar names—such singers as Mme. Rvupers- 
porFF, whose ceaseless enterprise and rare vitality, 
together with her intimate acquaintance with the 
best and choicest in so many fields of song, is sure 
to keep the world alive wherever sheis? And have 
we not a host, too, in our last invaluable accession, 
Miss Crara Dor1A? And our own tenor, GEORGE 
L. Oscoop, will be here, to teach and sing, who 
means to give us plentiful refreshment in the way 
of Franz and Schubert songs, as well as arias by 
Mozart, and the choice Italian masters. The excel- 
lent young Euglish tenor, too, Mr. Netson Vartey> 
a sure favorite, will make Boston his head-quarters: 
More could be named, if more were wanting to en- 
sure a season. 

Whether we are to have anything new, or much 
at all this winter in the way of Oratorio, the ora- 
cles are silent. Beyond the facts that our great 
choral Society, the Handel and Haydn, are making 
preparations for their Triennial Festival in May—a 
festival upon the scale of that at Birmingham— ; 
that of the programme nothing seems to be defini- 
tively settled, though there is strong expectation of 
the Bach Passion Music (St. Matthew) to be realized 
at last, as well as of Mr. Paine’s Oratorio “St. Pe- 
ter” ;—that naturally the subject matter of perform- 
ance cannot be entirely selected, until the question 
of the principal performers, (whether, for instance, 
Santley, Cummings, Edith Wynne and Mme. Patey, 
are to be had again), and that the government of 
the Society are using every effort to secure the 


best; also that the Thomas orchestra are to be in- 
corporated into the great Festival orchestra ;—be- 
yond these data, no hints have been thrown out, 
except a newspaper report, which we shall not  wil- 
lingly believe, of another intended exhibition trip 
to New York during the winter; this might be giv- 
ing Boston glory, but it would be robbing her of 
music; itis long’since we have had our fair and 
usual share of Oratorio. 

Of smaller choruses, we have still the “Apollo,” 
for very finished renderings of male part-songs and 
choruses. But the old desideratum still remains of 
a chorus of mized voices, for the study of such things 
as the Cantatas, &c., of Bach and Handel, the 
“Paradise and Peri” of Schumann, &c., &e. The 
great Oratorio societies sing only what will pay ; 
we need some smaller, less expensive choral institu- 
tions, so that we may not always remain in igno- 
rance of so many beautiful and noble compositions, 


OPERA. 

Foremost in the field with their announcements 
are the two rival Italian Opera managements, both 
unusually strong in some respects, at least for these 
degenerate days, Each brings one of the very 
foremost prima donnas of the world; Mme. Curis- 
tinE Nitsson Rovzavp is already on her way to join 
the Strakosch troupe, while Maretzek announces 
Mme. Lucca once more. We open the gilt-edged 
and pink-tinted pamphlet programmes of the season 
sent us by the managers, to analyze their glowing 
promises, when steps in the prompt Advertiser with 
the thing already done. We copy: 

The other chief artistes who have been engaged 


in the two companies are as follows: With Mme. 
Lucca are the soprano, Ilma di Murska; the con- 
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tralto, Natali Testa; the tenors, Tamberlik, Viz- 
zani, and the baritones, Mari and Rossi-Galli; 
and the basses Jamet, Reyna and _ Ronconi. 
Brushing aside the compliments of the manager to 
his own corps, we shall find that much may be reas- 
onably expected of Mile. Di Murska, and of Signor 
Tamberlik. The Hungarian soprano has really won 
a great reputation in London and Vienna, and in 
fact in most of the principal cities of Europe, and 
her latest triumphs—in the operas of M. Ambroise 
Thomas—have been most signal. If she has not 
been grossly overpraised, she is certainly a sweet 
and brilliant singer and an accomplished actress. 
Of Signor Tamberlik’s past career nothing new can 
be said: he has held an admitted position among 
the first tenors of the world, and our only anxiety 
is lest he shall be found to have somewhat gone by 
the period of his best powers, The baritones of 
Mr. Maretzek’s troupe are unfortunate—so far as 
prestige with American audiences is concerned—in 
having won hardly any reputation outside of Italy ; 
but they will have no difficulty in winning favor if 
they deserve. “Mme. Natali Testa needs to have 
made great improvement within the last five years 
to qualify her for the position of prima contralto in 
such a company ; and that is what the management 
are careful to say she has done. It is a comfort to 
think that she cannot possibly be worse than Mme. 
Sanz. The other performers are all well known in 
America, in the case of M. Jamet and Sig. Ronconi 
chiefly for their merits. The repertoire of the 
troupe includes the usual list of familiar works, with 
Rossini’s “Otello,” Wagner’s “Lohengrin” and ‘“Fly- 
ing Dutchman,” Mozart’s “Magic Flute,” Meyer- 
beer’s “Prophet,” “Dinorah” and “Star of the 
North” among those which are either unknown or 
not altogether hackneyed in this country. Great 
things will be expected of Mme. Lucca and Signor 
Tamberlik in ‘Otello,” “Lohengrin” and the 
“Prophet,” and of Mile. Di Murska in Meyerbeer’s 
other operas, in “Martha,” “Sonnambula,” “Lucia” 
and the “Flying Dutchman,”—though we shall be- 
lieve that the last-named work is really to be per- 
formed when the curtain has risen upon its first act. 

The principal artists with Mme. Nilsson are the 
following: Soprani, Signora Torriani and Maresi ; 
contralto, Miss Cary; tenors, Campanini, Capoul 
and Bonfratelli; baritones, M. Maurel and Sig. Del 
Puente; basso, Signor Nannetti. Miss Cary’s posi- 
tion is now well assured. The new prime donne 
are comparatively untried or unknown, although 
Signora Torriani seems certainly to have given ex- 
cellent promise. But Mr. Strakosch appears to have 
been exceptionally fortunate with regard to his ten- 
ors and baritones. M. Capoul completely won the 
hearts of our musical people during the season of 
two years ago, and his return will be hailed with 
general joy. A good deal of delicate misrepresenta- 
tion has been practised with regard to the rank 
taken by Sig. Campanini, and immense stress has 
been laid upon his great initial success in London as 
Gennaro,—a success which he did not fully reach in 
any of his subsequent performances; but there is at 
least not much doubt that he is far above the aver- 
age tenor of the Italian opera. Sig. Nannetti, the 
primo basso, has won a fair position in London, 
And M. Maurel and Sig. Del Puente have done 
much more than this, the former especially having 
gained the warmest expressions of admiration from 
the best London critics. To the repertoire of the 
first Nilsson troupe the present company adds the 
“Aida,” of Verdi, Wagner’s “Lohengrin,” ‘“Dino- 
rah,” “The Huguenots,” “Robert,” “Otello,” the 
“Marriage of Figaro,” “Rigoletto” and “Lucretia 
Borgia” ; and it is promised that the first two of 
these works shall be brought out with every perfec- 
tion of detail. The usual promises are made as to 
orchestra and chorus; we will hope that the result 
will not be as usual. As has been already announ- 
ced, the Lucca troupe will begin a season of a fort- 
night at the Boston Theatre on the 27th of October ; 
and the Nilsson company a season of two or three 
weeks on the second of February. 

Of English opera there is a possibility of hearing 
something, and the names of a company of which 
Miss Kellogg is to be the head, and in which the 
Seguins are conspicuous, were published some time 
ago, The project still seems to be involved in 
doubt, however. French operais now a regular 
part of every season, and Mlle, Aimée, attended by 
many of her last year’s corps, will be with us in the 
spring. Ina strictly musical programme we sup- 
pose that her entertainments have about as much 
place as those of a circus accompanied by a brass 
band; but many of our readers would not exchange 
her and them for two courses of Harvard Symphony 
concerts and three oratorios to boot, 

. 





Avorner Young American Oreantst. The fol- 
lowing letter just received is dated Berlin (Prussia) 
Aug. 12, 1873. 

During the past season, one of our countrymen, 
Mr. H. C. Eppy, of Greenfield, Mass. (who has been 
studying here for a couple of years_under the King’s 
Organist, Prof. Haver), has won high honors as a 
concert organist. Of his first public appearance, in 
company with Prof. Haupt, Coacertmeister De 
Ahna, and other noted artists, the Fremden Blatt 
speaks as follows : 

“All the excellent qualities of the master (Haupt) 
showed themselves in the playing of the pupil. 
Massive technique, clearness and certainty, energy 
in taking the tones, and a wonderfully lovely 
legato.” 

Franz Abt, in the Musicalische Welt, says: “Mr. 
Eddy, an American, showed himself in this concert 
to be one of the most finished organ players of our 
time.” 

The enclosed critique upon his second perform- 
ance (in the Parochial Church, Berlin) I translate 
from the Berliner Musik Zeitung. Itis written by 
Prof. A. Léeschhorn, whose Etudes for Piano are 
becoming so favorably known in America: 

“Though the unusual ability of Prof. Haupt as a 
teacher was a sufficient guarantee that no mere 
pupil performance would be brought forward, yet 
we could not have expected to be rejoiced by so 
truly an artistic solution of the difficult problems 
presented by the programme. 

“The B minor Prelude with Fugue, the D minor 
Sonata of Bach, the G minor Sonata of Merkel, and 
the A-flat Variations of Thiele, are organ composi- 
tions which require not only a finished technique, a 
clear leading of the often most artfully interwoven 
melodies, an enormous physical strength and endur- 
anee, but also a pure artistic understanding, to 
bring them to perfect expression. Mr. Eddy pos- 
sesses all these qualities. Great velocity and cer- 
tainty, both in Manual and Pedal, an excellent le- 
gato, a fine sensibility for beautiful tone eftects, an 
astonishing power, that knows how to handle this 
most colossal of all instruments, so that it shall even 
seem to sigh under the hands of its master,—with 
his comprehension of the works—bore witness that 
the young artist was penetrated with a full under- 
standing of the intricacies of his task. His per- 
formance was truly artistic, and required only a 
little more quiet to be named masterly. 

“The B-minor Prelude with Fugue, was for us as 
well the grandest, most powerful style of composi- 
tion as, through the flowing conception of the play- 
er,—the gem of the concert. The Merkel Sonato is 
a glorious work, brilliant, well written, and in the 
highest degree thankful for the player. It stands 
on the same footing with the Variations of Thiele, 
inasmuch as it does not reject the modern element, 
(especially in the harmonization) but is oa the con- 
trary indebted to it for some of its most powerful 
effects. 

“And in closing, we wish the young artist,—in 
the home to which he expects soon to return,—the 
appreciation and acknowledgment, which his supe- 
rior performances so richly deserve.” 





Miss Emma Crancn is the name of a young singer 
of whom we have for some years read glowing re- 
ports in Cincinnati papers. She is the daughter of 
Mr. Edward P. Cranch of that city, and a niece of 
the well known poct-artist and translator of Virgil, 
C. P. Cranch, She has lately returned from earnest 
studies in Italy, and if all that we hear of her be 
true, which we can scarcely doubt, so good is the 
authority, it is to be hoped that we may hear her 
in some of our best concerts or oratorios next win- 
ter. A friend, in whose judgment we have all con- 
fidence, writes to us of her as follows: 





“She is about 22, and from a child has sung an d 
studied music more or less. She studied first in 
Cincinnati, under an excellent lady teacher, who 
was, I think, a pupil of Mad. Viardot. A year ago 
she went to Europe with her mother, and has just 
returned. She studied at Milan under San Giovan- 
ni, who told her she had almost nothing to unlearn, 
which was seldom the case with young American 
ladies. She has steadily progressed, and I am sure~ 
you would be delighted with her voice. It is a 
mezzo-soprano, is remarkably full, flexible, strong 
and pure in tone, and of considerable compass. Her 
style is excellent ; her execution, light and shade, 
mastery of difficult passages, cadenzas, trills, &c., 
all that can be desired. Her musical physique is 
admirable ; her ear is true; she slurs nothing, and 
aims constantly to perfect herself, from pure love of 
her art. In short, I think you will find that she is 
a singer who promises something really great. Her 


general education has been all I could desire for one 
of my own daughters, Her temperament is sweet 
and sympathetic. She is very far removed from 
vanity or self-satisfaction in her attainments, and 
aims ever at a higher ideal. 

“She has sung in public concerts in Cincinnati 
with great success. In Europe she had golden opin- 
ions from Strakosch and from Brignoli, who would 
have engaged her to sing in Geneva could she have 
remained,” 





Canova’s Viotix.—Curiously, just as we are trans- 
lating Wasielewsky’s account of the old violin ma- 
kers, comes Dr. Henry Thayer, of Cambridge, hav- 
in his possession a very fine Italian instrument 
made by the earliest master of them all, Gaspar di 
Salo, of Brescia. The following certificate from the 
American Consul at Trieste (and the biographer of 
Beethoven) gives its history. 

’ TRIESTE, MAY 30th, 1873. 

This violin was pnrehased by the undersigned, August 
3d, 1872, of Anton Krisch, a paymaster and clerk in the 
Austrian Naval Service at Trieste, who sold it acting as 
agent for his wife’s mother, the widow of Pietro Zaccag- 
na of Treviso. 

The Zaccagnas were an old Venetian family long set- 
tled at Treviso, of which Signor Maurizio Z. in the early 
years of the century was the head. 

The village of Possagno, in the province of Treviso, 
and some two hours drive from the city of that name, 
was the birthplace of Antonio Camova, the celebrated 
sculptor, who was born Nov. 1, 1757. 

In his later years, Candva, having purchased or built a 
fine villa there, made his native village his home, and 
wasin the habit of visiting his intimate friend Maurizio 
Zaceagno and playing in Violin quartets at his house. 

The sculptor was possessor of a noble violin, construct- 
ed by Gaspar di Sald, which, from motives of friendship» 
he some time before his death (Oct. 12, 1822) sold to 
Maurizio Zaccagna. On the death of Maurizio, the in- 
strument passed into the hands of his son Pietro. 

Mr. Krisch, the husband of the daughter of Pietro(who 
died in 1870 or 1871) relates with what delight his aged 
father-in-law, daily after dinner, amused himself with 
this violin, which he cherished with an affection almost 
as for a sentient being. Candva is the authority for con- 
sidering the instrument a genuine Gaspar di Sald. 

No Zaccagna being left tomake use of the violin, the 
widow caused it to be sold, and it was purchased, as 


above stated, by 
ALEXANDER W. THAYER. 





Hauptmann writes to Hauser, after hearing /i- 
delio: “This opera seemed once so full, so overla- 
den; and now, with the exception of a few things, 
some little lumps that won't dissolve, all has become 
so clear and so transparent! Thoroughly beautiful 
one cannot call everything in it. indeed. But one 
can say of Beethoven; he hath loved much, to him 
is much forgiven, but our most modern romantic 
opera composers go right on sinning, and love very 
little.” 

How will this remarfapply to Wagner and the 


like ? 





Teresa Carreno, the pianist, has just been married 
in London, to Emile Sauret, the young violinist. 
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Tue Late Here Davin.—Born at Hamburgh, on 
the 19th Jan, 1810, the late Concertmeister David 
displayed at an early age a decided aptitude for 
music, and even while a boy, obtained unusual mas- 
tery over the violin. Scarcely had he completed 
his thirteenth vear, before he was sent to Cassel, 
where, under Spohr’s guidance he made rapid pro- 
gress inhis art. As far back as 1825, he undertook 
a long professional tour, which served to introduce 
him honorably to the world of music. After then 
remaining a considerable time as first violinist at 
the Konigstadt Theatre, Berlin, and care ay, at 
the Theatre in Dorpat, he was appointed Con- 
certmeister in Leipsic, to replace Matthii, who had 
died a short time previously. He here enjoyed an 
opportunity of developing and elevating his peculiar 
talent more and more. No less valuable, however, 
was the benefit derived by the Gewandhaus band 
from his efforts as leader, in which capacity he 
paid as much attention and intelligence to details, 
as he insisted on devoting energy and precision to 
every work as a whole. When his friend Mendels- 
sohn-Bartholdy, who was the cause of his being in- 
vited to Leipsic, afterwards set about founding the 
Conservatory there (1843), David joined him with 
fiery zeal, and placed his services as a teacher at 
the disposal of those interested in the new musical 
nursery, for the benefit of which he subsequently 
worked without cessation. A large number of vio- 
linists have become celebrated under his auspices. 
From his industry as a teacher sprang a long series, 
comprising admirable editions of ancient and mod- 
ern classical Concertsliicke, Bach’s Violin Sonatas, 
and other things, but above all his model ‘“ Violin 
School,” in which he poured the rich stores of his 
experience and observation. He came forward, 
also, as a composer, writing especially for his own 
instrument many well conceived and effective Con- 
certos, Variations, and Etudes. He entered, too, 
the sphere of the stage, with his comic opera, Hans 
Wacht, produced in 1852. Master David was a gen- 
uine artist, who faithfully tended, and ruled with a 
sure hand, the field he selected. He belonged to 
the circle of choice spirits who constitute the fame 
and glory of our town, and whom it will be difficult 
to replace.—Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung. 


The particulars of the closing hours of Ferdinand 
David, whose death at Klosters we announced a 
fortnight ago, are these. Two gentlemen and a 
guide were on the Siloretta glacier,having passed the 
night in the club hut. These gentlemen had invited 
David, who was also staying in Klosters, his sons, 
who had arrived from London, and his two daugh- 
ters to visit them at the club hut, intending to re- 
turn altogether at Klosters. At one o’clock that 
day a guide appeared, out of breath, at the hut and 
begged the gentlemen to go with him immediately 
to the assistance of M. David who had fallen, Five 
minutes’ walk from the hut they found the family 
lamenting round their father, who had fallen down 
twenty minutes before and was dead. All efforts 
to revive him were of no avail. The daughters 
could not believe but that it was only a swoon, for 
immediately before he fell he was as cheerful and 
merry asever, He had not been particularly tired 
or heated, but the thin glacier air, about 2000 
metres above the sea, suddenly deprived the old 
man of breath—he was sixty-three years of age.— 
Orch 


The body of Ferdinand David has been brought 
to Leipzig and interred there with some ceremony. 
A military band led the funeral procession; then 
followed three stndents from the Conservatory car- 
rying palm branches and a silver crown, The mu- 
nicipal authorities, representatives of the musical 
societies, and an immense concourse of spectators 
and friends tollowed the body. Two choral socie- 
ties sang funeral music, and Dr. Ahlfeld pronounced 
the oration. The band played Chopin's ‘Trauer- 
marsch.” 

A Fatse Rerort, The London Afusical World, 
Aug. 16, has the following: 


The Berlin Echo, the Musikalisches Wochenblatt, 
and various other German musical papers, lately 
contained a notice to the effect that “Mr. A. W. 
Thayer, the celebrated Beethoven Biographer, was 
about to leave Trieste and settle in Berlin.” In an- 
swer to this, Mr, Thaver, writing to the Neue Ber- 
liner Musikzeitung, says: “What can have given 
rise to the idea that I am about to remove from 
Trieste to Berlin is an insoluble riddle.” Here- 
upon, the editor of the last-mentioned paper ob- 
serves: “The rise of such a report is not quite a 





riddle to us. The expression of a pious wish has— 
very pardonably—been twisted into the actual 
realization of that wish. It is very certain that the 
estimable biographer entertains no more ardent as- 
piration than to be quit and free of his mind-crip- 
pling official functions, in order that he may com- 
plete his work, so important for the history of art. 
Unfortunately, this must long remain a pium desid- 
erium, Very many persons, not superficially ac- 
quainted with American affairs, will hear in the title 
of Consul-General of the United States of North 
America the mighty sound of the American dollar, 
But the American Congress pays no office so wretch- 
edly as that of Consul. This is most deeply to be 
regretted for the sake of our Consul-Musician, for, 
under the most favorable circumstances, he can oc- 
cupy himself with literary pursuits only six months 
in the year, It is consequently not astonishing that 
his work advances so slowly, though he devotes 
both his time and his means to its completion. Yet 
North America and Germany are espécially bound 
to foster the work in every way. But people appear 
to have entirely lost the spirit of self-sacrifice in 
something absolutely necessary to art in general. 
The longer things go on in this style, the more 
difficult will be Mr. Thayer's task, because that hol- 
low-headed critical scribbler, Ludwig Nohl, will 
never tire of serving up to his ‘fair Beethoven 
friends’ the most absurd twaddle about the great 
composer, so that the cleansing of this Augean 
stable by Mr. Thayer must necessarily become more 
and more difficult and unpleasant every day.” 


Wermar. In honor of the birthday of the Grand 
Duke, an old operetta, Hiwin und Elmire, composed 
by the Duchess Anna Amalia, was taken from the 
shelf, where it had so long been lying, and perform- 
ed before a very select andience at the little theatre, 
in the Chateau of Dornburg, by the leading mem- 
bers of the regular Grand-Ducal operatic company, 
under Herr Lassen as conductor. The Abbate Franz 
Liszt, who was present, pronounced a highly favor- 
able opinion on the work; but that, of course, he 
was bound to do. It would appear, however, that 
Elwin und Elmire is really not entirely destitute of 
merit. The Duchess studied under Fleischer of 
Brunswick, and Wolf, Capellmeister here. 


According to a report on the present condition of 
the Conservatoire de Musique at Paris, one of the 
most important of the continental music schools, 
just made to the musical committee of the Society 
of Arts by Mr. Alan 8. Cole, there are now 700 
students in the institution, Of these 800 are men 
and 250 women, all of whom have been admitted 
after examination, and 150 “auditeurs” who are 
permitted to attend the classes, gaining admission 
either by the nomination of the Minister of the In- 
terior or by examination. The number of profes- 
sors is eighty-four, of whom eight teach singing, 
ten the pianoforte, ten harmony, composition, and 
musical history, sixteen solfeggio, and the remain- 
der give lessons on the various instruments, or in- 
struction in*declamation, &e. The professors of the 
highest class, who are members of the Institute, re- 
ceive an annual payment of 2,500f. Elementary 
professors receive 1,200f., but after working for 
some years their stipend is increased to 2,000f. A 
professor gives at least three lessons a week, each 
lesson lasting not less than- two hours. The 
Conservatory is now solely supported by the State 
subsidy, amounting to 210,000f., all of which is de- 
voted to current expenses. No fees whatever are 
paid by the students, who are admitted solely ac- 
cording to merit as tested by the entrance examina- 
tions; but on the completion of their instruction the 
State is entitled to their services for four years at 
certain principal theatres, during which they are 
paid moderate salaries, 


Mute. Tuerese Lrese’s Annual Matinée at Tavis- 
tock House, on Monday, gave scope for the exhibi 
tlon of Mlle. Liebe’s musicianly proficiency with the 
violin. The lady is one of the very few of her sex 
who venture upon the mastery of an instrument 
chiefly monopolized by man, But there is nothing 
in “the king of instruments” to prohibit its use by 
woman with grace and dexterity, and Mlle. Liebe 
proves how artistically a lady can manipulste it. 
Her intonation is pure, her bowing free and masterly, 
and she showed the possession of many excellent 
qualities in a sonata duo, by Dussek, and several 
solos, which were well received. Her associates 
were Misses Banks, Fairman and Ferrari, Mrs. Wel- 
don, Sig. Caravoglia, Mr. Ganz and others; and the 
concert achieved considerable success.—Lond. Orch. 





Special Hotices. 


DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 
LATEST MUSIC, 
Published by Oliver Ditson & Co. 








Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 


My Beautiful, for Thee. 
tog. 
“ Sweeter far the voice that sings 
A song of love to me.”’ 
A finely elaborated and musical affair. 


The Star of Bethlehem. Solo, Duet and Cho. 5. 
Babcock, 40 
** When suddenly a Star arose, 
It was the Star of Bethlehem.” 

Henry Kirke White’s ever beautiful poem, with 
an entirely new and magnificent musical render- 
ing. Four or five keys are visited In_the various 
verses; and both the vocal music and accompan- 
iment combine with power to portray the senti- 
ments of the poetry. 


Changed. 3. Dtod. 
“ The rosy sunbeams kiss, lad, 
The dew from the violet’s eyes.” 
The above lines are no prettier than most of the 
others, and as the music is good, of course it isa 
song that may “‘go up to the head.” 
The Ring. 3. C tof. Gabriel. 
“ Only a time-worn circle of gold!” 
Only—but a very tender and effective song is 
made about it, 
The Magic of Music. 3. Edé to g. Levey. 
“ You have but to listen to find me, 
Although I may wander unseen.” 
There is magical music here. 
D toe. 


Lover’s Vows are not all Truth. 38. 
Maynard, 


4, G 


Song and Cho. 
Webster. 


Gray. 


*“‘ He looked into her eyes 
Saying I’ll ne’er deceive thee.” 
But he did, of course, else this son 
moral would not have been written. 
sung, should be very effective. 


roperly 
Beautiful Dreams. 3. D toe. Levey. 35 
«Dreams! Dreams! Beautiful dreams, 
Lighting up life with the brightest of beams.” 
A very beautiful song. 
Gabriel. 35 


Lost! 8. Dtof. 
‘¢ And waves are cruel, and women are weak, 
And the weary hearted are never at rest.” 
Solemn music, certainly, but as it is good to 
shed tears, this may bring “the pleasure of grief.” 
Has some resemblance to “Three Fishers went 
sailing out into the West.” 


with a 


Instrumental, 


Aureole Mazurka. 3. A. Zahonyi, 
One of the sweetest of Mazurkas, with a light, 
shadowy dance to it, that causes one to think of 
the flash of the Northern Lights. 
Souvenir from Tannhauser. (Nachklinge aus 
Tannhauser), 4. Ed. Spindler. 75 
The strange melodies of Wagner’s opera are 
here neatly put together. 
Waltz. Op.4. 3. C. Perabean. 40 
Mr. Perabeau succeeds in producing music of 
a high character without placing it out of the 
reach of common players. 
Home Sweet Home. Transcription. 6. Db. 
Chaloner. "75 
Mr. Chaloner’s Transcription may stand by the 
side of Thalberg’s ever beautiful one and not 
blush. A very superior composition. 
Sounds from the Alleghany. Waltz. Weber. 40 
Afine Waltz. How any one can make a new 
one that is not like one of the fifty thousand al- 
ready composed, it is hard to see. Mr. Weber, 
however has done it. 


Books. 


Tuer River or Lire. A Sabbath School Song 

Book. By H. S. Perkins and W. W. Bentley. 35 
By the hundred, $30.00 
Specimen copies sent post-paid for 30 

About 40 of our most distinguished writers and 

composers have contributed to this fine book, 

which bids fair to equal in popularity any one of 

its class. 


DevortronaL CnIMes. By Asa Hull, 75 


A book for devotional meetings, &c., on the 
same plan as the well-known Pilgrim’s Harp. 
The type is larger, and there are many new tunes 
and hymns. There are 245 pages of tunes, about 
half Psalm Tunes and half “Spiritual i oo 
There are about 400 hymns similarly divided. Can 
any vestry book be more convenient ? 


ABBREVIATIONS.—Degrees of difficulty are marked 
1to7. The keyis marked with a capital letter: as C, B 
flat, &c. Asmall Roman letter marks the highest note, 
if on the staff, an italic letter the highest note, if above 
the staff. 


























